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Memorabilia. 


E Transactions of the Old Stafford 

Society for 1933 contain an article by 
the Editor—Mr. F. J. Cope—on one of the 
most interesting heraldic topics presented by 
Westminster Tiee—the monument on the 
N.E. wall of St. Edmund’s Chapel to the last 
Barl of Stafford. This is a large white 
marble slab surmourited by a medallion with 
crest, and bearing a shield of arms and a 

hy inscription encircled by eighteen 

es. These badges have been mentioned 
from time to time in antiquarian publica- 
tions, but have not hitherto been accounted 
for. They appear in Anstis’s Exemplifica- 
tion of arms and badges to William Howard, 
Earl of Stafferd, 1720, reproduced by Mr. 
A. ©. Fox Davies in the Genealogical 
Magazine, July, 1901, and are thence re- 
peated here. Some of the badges are coats- 
of-arms so treated, for which precedents are 
to be found among the bosses of the vaulting 
of the choir at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ; 
these are all of foreign derivation, and in- 
clude the coat of the 





against metal upon metal with its five 
Iden crosses upon a silver shield. The 

Rides next before that shows a crowned 
female bust which—seeing that the corres- 
Ponding one in the Exemplification has 
What is interpreted as the Lusignan lion— 
‘is probably the famous fabled Melusina from 
Whom so many potentates of the Middle 
— sought to prove themselves descended. 
Other interesting badges are the flaming cart 
Nave, a Stafford family badge for which Mr. 
uotes a fifteenth-century political bal- 
dad referring to Humphrey Stafford, Duke of 
‘Buckingham : 

The cart-nathe is spokeles 

For the Counseille that he gaffe; 
the mulberry-branch of the Mowbrays; and 

Bohun swan—to say nothing of the 


Stafford knot, the family badge par ezcel- 
lence. An imposing number of the badges 
are royal—to be accounted for by the “‘ ten 
different marriages’ through which, as the 
inscription on the monument proudly recalls, 
the Stafford family descend from the Royal 
Blood of England and France. It may be 
worth while to set out the ladies who carried 
the royal descent. They were Petrone] 
Ferrers, descended through her grandmother 
from a natural son of William the Con- 
queror; Margaret Audley, grand-daughter of 
Edward I; Philippa Beauchamp descended 
on the maternal side from Joane, natural 
daughter of King John; Anne of Woodstock, 








ingdom of Jerusalem | 
—the well-known infringement of the rule 


grand-daughter of Edward III; Anne 
| Neville, great-granddaughter of Edward 
II; Margaret Beaufort, likewise a great- 
| granddaughter of Edward’s; Catherine 
| (Rivers) Widville, descended through 
| Jacqueline of Luxemburg from King John; 
| Eleanor Percy, descended alike from Henry 
| III and from Henry II, Alphonso VIII of 
Castile, and Louis VIII of France; Ursula, 
granddaughter of George, Duke of Clarence; 
and Mary Stanley, descended from Edward 
I’s daughter Elizabeth. Abstulit qui dedit is 
the motto on the monument, acknowledging, 
in the eighteenth century, that the fortunes 
of this once so floursihing and powerful house 
had declined. The monument offers a fine 
example of the way in which a whole family 
history may be concentrated and embedded 
in heraldry, and Mr. Cope’s_ systematic 
elucidation of the badges should be wel- 
comed alike by the genealogist and by the 
lover of the Abbey. 


[% the July Cornhill, a narrative by Capt. 
P. §. Corbould, which claims to be actual 
experience, seems to open up an unusual 


range of ideas regarding the occult. A very 
destructive man-eating tiger, who eluded 
everything that could be invented against 
him, was at last arrested by driving a nail 
into a tree—after suitable incantations duly 
paid for. The idea was that of sympathetic 
magic: a ‘‘ spirit-nail’’ would thereby be 
forced through the tiger’s jaws, and he would 
be unable to bite anything. Sure enough, 
after this rite had been performed, the tiger 
disappeared. But the most curious point of 
the story is that he knew what was the 
matter. Capt. Corbould was shown the nail 
driven into the tree. “ Why so very high 
up?’’ he asked. Because if driven low down 
the tiger would find it and pull it out, they 
said. And they showed him on the tree- 
trunk the marks of desperate scratchings. 
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Now the tiger could always be identified by 
the print of a mal-formed hind paw; and 
that print was there many times over. 

This number contains also an article by 
Miss Eleanour Sinclair Ronde on ‘ Shake- 

are’s Roses,’ a spirited narrative by Mrs. 
aeeky, of Corfe Castle, held for the 
King in the Civil War by Lady Bankes, and a 
first instalment of ‘ Desert Idylls,’ by Major 
C. S. Jarvis. 


E have received an interesting brochure 
by our correspondent, Mr. F. H. CHEeEt- 
HAM, on ‘ The Bells of the Parish Church of 
Neston, Cheshire,’ reprinted from the T'rans- 
actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society. Four of the eight Neston 
bells were cast in 1731, and four in 1884; and 
there is, besides, a little to be gleaned from 
various sources about the bells before the 
earlier date, in particular about difficulty 
and dispute over making two of the bells tune- 
able. The accounts show with what enthusi- 
asm the Fifth of November was still com- 
memorated in the early eighteenth century, 
as much as 10s. being spent on bell-ringing 
on that day, when 2s. was considered enough 
for the Christmas ringing. In 1745, how- 
ever, it was agreed that no more than 5s. 
should be paid for the Fifth of November, 
and thereafter sums of 10s. 6d. and over were 
paid only for bell-ringing for victories or the 
like. The bell-ringing for Trafalgar cost 
10s. 6d., but the bells rung for Waterloo cost 
£1; and 18s. was paid to the ringers both at 
the Thanksgiving for Peace in January, 1816, 
and the Confirmation of the Peace in the fol- 
lowing September. The 1731 bells were cast 
by Abraham Rudhall of Gloucester. 


(UR correspondent, Mr. Eucrene F. Mac- 
PIKE, of Chicago, sends us the following 
particulars : 

‘“* Under the heading ‘ Sponsors for Know- 
ledge,’ a directory of specialists and an in- 
formation bureau, were suggested in 1915 by 
Mr. George Winthrop Lee, librarian to 
Messrs. Stone and Webster, Boston, Massa- 
cusetts. The plan was explained by Mr. 
Lee in an article which he contributed to the 
Library Journal (U.S.), in November, 1915, 
p. 783. A supplemental paper by Mr. Lee 
appeared in the Bulletin of the American Lib- 


rary Association, January, 1916, accom- 
panied by a specimen list of ‘‘ sponsors,’’ 
with subjects arranged according to the 


Dewey Decimal Classification of knowledge. 
... Mr. Lee’s scheme, in brief, is simply 
this: ‘ Let libraries, institutions, librarians 
and others register with a central bureau 








some specific topic upon which those persons 
or institutions are particularly well qualified 
to furnish expert information ; let the list of 
these sponsored topics be published and dis- 
tributed widely; let additions be made and 
the cumulated list replenished from time to 
time; let it be understood that seekers after 
knowledge in the particular fields covered 
may communicate with sponsors on those sub- 
jects, either direct or through their local lib- 
rary.’ 

‘“ Somewhat similar projects were proposed 
by myself in The Dial (Chicago), July 16, 
1912; Public Libraries (Chicago), April, 
1916; the Cosmopolitan Student (U.S.), vol. 
viii., no. 2, December, 1917, etc. 

‘“‘ Special Libraries (U.8.), vol. v., pp. 
92-96, June, 1914, contained two short papers 
by Mr. Lee and myself, on the same pro- 
position. Other similar articles were pub- 
lished, from time to time, in American peri- 
odicals. Mr. Lee did, indeed, establish the 
Boston Co-operative Information Bureau, as 
a clearing house. The project was given con- 
sideration by the American Library Associ- 
ation, but was never adopted officially. 

‘“Many American libraries maintain a list 
of their more serious patrons and of the sub- 
jects of special interest to them. The sugges- 
tion has been made, recently, that, with prac- 
tically no extra labour or expense, those lib- 
raries could easily prepare index cards bear- 
ing severally the names of specialists and 
subjects, such cards to be sent to the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C., as a central 
clearing house, to which application might 
be made by any seeker of knowledge. The 
cards could be arranged at the central bureau 
in accordance with the Dewey System men- 
tioned above. This plan, in the last analy- 
sis, might well lessen, rather than increase, 
the work of librarians, for the reason that 
the latter, instead of making special re- 
searches for their correspondents, would be 
able, in many cases, to supply merely the 
name and address of a_ specialist who has 
undertaken to ‘sponsor’ the subject. It 
may be objected that when the specialist is 
professionally dealing with the matters in- 
volved, he may have neither the time nor 
inclination to answer miscellaneous inquiries. 
This is undoubtedly true, but it is not an 
insurmountable difficulty. 

It would be interesting to learn to what 
extent similar conditions exist in Great 
Britain and other countries. One is re 
minded of Lord Truro’s Universal Informa- 
tion Bureau (cf. 11 S. vi., 251, 335, 412, 
511).”’ 
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Notes. 


MR. BANKS AND HIS HORSE. 


que doings of ‘‘ Mr, Banks,’’ the earliest 
showman of whom we have any complete 





record, and his famous performing horse | 


“Morocco,” aroused an _ extraordinary 
amount of interest from about 1595 onwards, 
and the story of this pair can be deduced 
in some detail from the large number of re- 
ferences in contemporary literature and docu- 
ments. The ‘‘ jest-book’’ of Richard Tar!- 
ton, who died in 1588, contains an anecdote 


in which the horse and the comedian figure, | 


but this can hardly be authentic, as Morocco 
could not then have been born if other refer- 
ences are correct. 
of Banks is in 1591 at Shrewsbury, with a 
performing white horse—not Morocco, who 
was a bay gelding. About 1593 Shakespeare 
mentions a dancing horse who may or may 
not have been Morocco, and thereafter refer- 
ences become frequent. Banks and his horse 
travelled round the country, visiting Edin- 
burgh, probably Oxford (a mention is put 
into the horse’s mouth of ‘‘ this Latine 1 
learned when I gambolde at Oxford’’ in 
‘Maroccus Extaticus, or, Banks his bay 
horse in a trance,’ 1595, a pamphlet which 
purports to be a dialogue between the horse 
and his master), and, of course, London. A 
famous exploit was the ascent of ‘‘ Paul’s 
Steeple,’’ (i.e. the tower) in 1600/1, which is 
usually attributed to Morocco, though he is 
mentioned by name in only a few of the 
accounts of this feat. Immediately after 
this, he and his master went abroad and trav- 
elled in various places on the Continent, 
visiting Frankfort, Orleans and Paris, from 
which city comes our most exhaustive eye- 
witness account of his tricks. Here he was 
seen by Isaac Casaubon, who, says Mark 
Pattison, 


. . . took much pains to investigate the 
phenomenon. He cannot doubt “that brutes 
are sometimes inhabited b 
in this instance he elicited the secret of the 
horse from the showman’s own confession. 
The readiness with which the Scotch jockey— 
vir honestissimus—parted with his secret to 
Casaubon may have been occasioned by his 
fears of being condemned for a wizard if he 
affected supernatural powers. And_ the 
natural docility of the animal was quite as 
wonderful as a miracle. (‘Isaac Casaubon,’ 
p. 445). 
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The first real appearance | 


evil spirits,” yet | 
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sea, burned for one witch,’’ but even if 

Morocco suffered this fate, his master did 

not share it. A marginal note in ‘ Don Zara 
| Del Fogo,’ 1656, gives the place as Rome. In 
| 1608 he was training horses for Prince Henry, 
| and he was performing the like office in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s stables in 1622-5. He 
seems to have retired, and, not unlike other 
veterans, became a vintner, with an estab- 
lishment in Cheapside. The date of his 
death is unknown. 

The tricks which Morocco performed were 
| of the usual circus variety, such as telling 
the number of coins in a purse, singling out 
a member of the audience, and so forth. His 
repertoire also included a less edifying per- 
formance which doubtless pleased the more 
unrefined part of the onlookers. The writers 
who mention the escapades of this pair show 
a diversity of attitudes. Some approach 
them with simple wonder, while others, such 
as Markham and Sir Kenelm Digby, with a 
more scientific penetration, look for methods 
of training. 

A large number of the extracts given below 
have been catalogued by the late J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps in his ‘ Memoranda on 
Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ and where this is so, 
the initials (H. P.) are affixed. 1 have been 
lucky enough to find a few references other 
| than these, which are here printed for the 
| first time. These are distinguished by an 
| asterisk (*). The reference from Deacon and 
| Walker’s ‘A Summaries Answere to... 
| Master Darel’ was kindly pointed out to me 
| by Mr. Percy Simpson, of Oriel College. 
| Extracts which are brief and add nothing to 
| the subject are listed at the end. 


| I. 1591. 


“In 1591, and against the assise 
tyme, 16th Sept., one Master Bancks, a 
| Staffordshire gentilman, brought into this 
| towne a white horse whiche wolld doe won- 
| derfull and strange thinges: as these: (he) 
| wolld in a companye or prese [crowd] tell 
| how many peeces of money by his fote were 
| in a man’s purse: alsoe yf the partie his 
| master wolld name any man beinge hyd 
| hever so secret in the company, (he) wolld 
| fatche hym owt with his mowthe, either 
naminge hym the veriest knave in the com- 
panye, or what cullerid coate he hadde. He 
pronouncid further to his horse, and said, 
‘Sir, ha, there be two baylyves in this 
towne [qu. rowme]: the one of them bid 
mee welcom unto the towne, and usid me 
in frindly maner, I wold have thee goe to 
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hym and gyve hym thancks for me:’ And 
he wold goe truly to the right baylyf that 
did so use hys sayd M’, as he did in the 
sight of a number of people unto master 
baylyffe Sherar, who bowyd unto hym in 
makinge curchey with hys foote in sutche 
maner as he coulld; withe sutche strange 
feates for sutche a beast to dooe, that many 
people judgid that it were unpossible to be 
don except he had a famylar, or done by 
the arte of magicke.”’ 


(Owen and Blakeway: ‘ History of 
Shrewsbury,’ i., 396 n. The above 
entry is from the MS. History or 


Chronicle of Shrewsbury, 
there, 1372-1603).* 


II. 1594. 
of these latter daies, who made his iugling 
horse a Cut, for feare if at anie time hee 
should foyst, the stinke sticking in his 
thicke bushie taile might be noysome to 
his Auditors.”’ 

(Nash: ‘The Unfortunate Traveller,’ 
C 2v. Ed. McKerrow, ii., 230). (H.P.) 


III. 1595. ‘*14 novembris 
Edward white Entred for his copie vnder 
th[e h]andes of both the wardens a ballad 
shewinge the strange qualities of a yonge 
nagge called ‘ Morocco’........ vjd.”” 
(Arber: ‘ Stationers’ Register,’ iii. 53). 

(H.P.). 
IV. 1595. ‘* 17 Decembris. 


Cutbert Burby Entred for his coppy vnder 
th[e h]andes of 


preserved 


extaticus, or BANKes bayhorse in A 
so och ng le ee eee vjd R.”’ 
([bid., iii. 55). (H.P.). 

V. 1596. ‘“. as true as Bankes his 


Horse knowes a Spaniard from an English- 
a 
(Nash: ‘Have with You to Saffron 
Walden,’ D 2. Ed. McKerrow, iii., 
Si): (2.2). 


VI. 1596 (?), April. ‘‘... there came an 
Englishman to Edinburgh, with a chestain- 
coloured naig, which he called Marroco 
. .. he made him to do many rare and un- 
couth tricks, such as never horse was 
observed to do the like before in this land. 
This man would borrow from twenty or 

thirty of the spectators a piece of gold or 

silver, put all in a purse, and shuffle them 
together ; thereafter he would bid the horse 
give every gentleman his own piece of 
money again. He would cause him tell by 
so many pats with his foot how many shil- 





re | 
‘* Wiser was our brother Bankes 





the Wardens, Maroccus | 





Juty 21, 1934. 
lings the piece of money was worth. He 
would cause him lie down as dead. He 


would say to him: ‘I will sell you to a 
carter :’ then he would seem to die. Then 
he would say: ‘ Marroco, a gentleman hath 
borrowed you, and you must ride with a 
lady of court.’ Then would he most 
daintily hackney, amble, and ride a pace, 
and trot, and play the jade at his com. 
mand when his master pleased. He woulq 
make him take a great draught of water 
as oft as he liked to command him. By 
a sign given him, he would beck for the 
King of Scots and for Queen Elizabeth, and 
when ye spoke of the King of Spain, would 
both bite and strike at you—and many 
other wonderful things. I was a spectator 
myself in those days. But the report went 
afterwards that he devoured his master, 
because he was thought to be a spirit and 
nought else.’’ 

(RK. Chambers: ‘ Domestic Annals of 
Scotland,’ i., 271. The source of the 
passage is Patrick Anderson’s History 
of Scotland. MS. in the National 
Library of Scotland.)* 


VII. 1598. 

Bankes hath an horse of wondrous qualitie, 

For he can fight, and pisse, and daunce, 

and lie. 

And finde your purse, and tell what coyne 

ye have 

But Bankes, who taught your horse to 

smel a knave? 
(Bastard: ‘Chrestoleros,’ iii. 17). 

(H.P.). 
VIII. 1601. 

Planet: ‘* what art in loue 

With yon Hygate Mammet still? 

Brabant jun: Still, I still, and still, I in 

eternitie. 

Plan: It shall bee Cronicled next after the 

death of Bankes his Horse..... gc 
(? Marston: ‘ Jacke Drums Entertain- 
ment,’ B 3’). (H.P.). 

IX. 1601. ‘“‘.. . last weeke one came hop: 
ping from Charing Crosse into Powles 
bounde in a sacke, and this morning 
another caried up a horse and rode upon 
him on the top of Powles steeple...” 
(John Chamberlain to Dudley Carleton, 

Feb. 3, 1600/1. Chamberlain’s letters. 
p. 102).* 

1601. ‘‘So could Bankes his  blacke 
horse very sensiblie demonstrate what 
money some had in his purse, with sundrie 
other trickes more admirable then this by 


6 £19. 8. 6% 
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much.” 

(J. Deacon and J. Walker: ‘A Sum- 
marie Answere to Master Darel,’ p. 
73).* 

XI. 1601. ‘‘ Mais tout cecy n’est rien au 
prix des estranges gesticulations de cest 
incomparable Cheual que nous auons veu 
n’agueres & Paris, dressé par vn Escossois 
a choses incroyables & ceux qui ne les 
auront veués. Le cheual est de moyenne 
taille, bay, guilledin d’Angleterre, agé 
d’enuiron douze ans. Son maistre l’appelle 
Moraco, & le monstre & l’heure que nous 
escriuons cecy, l’an 1601. en la rué sainct 
Iacques au Lyon d’argent: & depuis en 
d’autres quartiers de la ville au grand 
estonnement de tous les spectateurs. 

Il va querir tout ce qu’on luy iette en 
place, & l’apporte & guise d’vn barbet. I! 
saulte & gambade ainsi qu’vn Singe. I] 
se tient debout & deux pieds, sur lesquels 
il marche tantost auant tantost arriere, 
puis a genouil, ayant neantmoins les pieds 
de derriere tous droits. 

Son maistre iette vn gand emmy la place, 
luy commande de l’aller querir, & le porter 
4 celuy de la compagnie qui porte (pour 
exemple) des lunettes. Moraco le fait; & 
sans se tromper, s addresse & celuy qui les 
a deuant les yeux. 





Ii lui commande de porter le mesme gand | 


aceluy de la compagnie qui porte vn man- 
teau doublé de telle eu telle estoffe (de 
pelluche pour exemple: i’allegue ce que 
ie luy ay veu faire). Moraco_ choisit 
entre plus de deux cents personnes, celuy 
que son maistre luy designe tout haut par 


quelque marque, & luy porte le gand. Pour | 


tesmoigner que Moraco cognoit les couleurs, 
ou la dexterité de l’art de son maistre, 
qu’aucun n’a sceu encore descouurir: s’il 
luy dit qu’il porte ce gand & vne Damoiselle 
de la trouppe qui a (par rencontre) vn 
manchon de velours verd, ou d’autre 
couleur; il la va sans se mesprendre 
trouuer d’vn bout de la sale & ]’autre. Nous 
l’auons veu faire cecy de deux manchons 
& mesme heure, l’vn verd, |’autre violet, 
avec plusieurs autres traits trop longs a 
reciter. 

Son maistre luy couure les yeux d’vn 
manteau; puis demande & trois de la com- 
Pagnie trois pieces differentes d’argent ou 

‘or. Nous auons veu luy donner vn sol, 
vn quart d’escu,, vn escu; puis les mettre 
dans vn gand, desboucher son Moraco, luy 
demander combien de pieces il y auoit dans 
le gand: le Cheual frapper trois coups de 





pied contre le carreau pour dire trois. Plus 
son maistre demander combien il y en auoit 
d’or: & Moraco ne batre qu’vn coup, 
pour dire vne. Item ]’interroger combien 
de francs vaut l’escu: & luy, donner trois 
fois du pied en terre. Mais chose plus 
estrange, parce que l’escu d’or sol & de 
poids vaut encor maintenant au mois de 
Mars 1601. plus que trois francs: 
l’Escossois luy demanda combien de sols 
valoit cest escu outre les trois francs: & 
Moraco frappa quatre coups, pour denoter 
les quatre sols que vaut l’escu de surcroist. 
L’Escossois fait apporter vn ieu de cartes, 
les mesle fort & ferme, en fait tirer vne 
par quelqu’vn de l’assemblée; puis com- 
mande & son Cheual de heurter autant de 
coups que la carte vaut de points: s’elle 
est rouge, qu’il frappe du pied droit: si 
noire, du gauche. Ce que nous luy auons 
veu faire d’vn cing de picque. 

Il luy commande qu’il ait & marcher 
comme il feroit s’il auoit & porter vne 
damoiselle. | Moraco fait deux ou trois 
tours par la sale, & va _ tresdoucement 


Vamble. Qu’il marche comme s’il portoit 
vn valet: il chemine vn trot rude & 
fascheux. Puis luy demande comme il 


feroit si quelque Escuyer estoit monté sur 
luy. Cet animal se prend & faire des 
courbetes aussi iustes que aucun cheual en 
puisse faire, bonds & passades, & tous 
autres saults qu’on fait faire aux cheuaux 
de manege. 

Si son maistre le tance comme faisant du 
lasche, & le menace de le donner & quelque 
Chartier qui le fera trauailler tout son 
saoul, & luy baillera plus de foiiet que de 
foin: Moraco, comme s’il entendoit son 
langage, baisse la teste, & par d’autres 
gestes faict cognoistre qu’il n’en est pas 
content: il se laisse tomber en terre comme 
s’il estoit malade; roidit les iambes, 
demeure longement en ceste posture, & se 
contrefait si bien qu’on croiroit de faict 
estre mort. Nous auons veu son maistre le 
fouler aux pieds, promettre neant-moins 
de luy pardonner si quelqu’vn de la com- 
pagnie demandoit pardon pour luy. La 
dessus: Pardonnez luy (s’escria quel- 
qu’vn des spectateurs du bout de la sale) 
il fera bien son deuoir. A donc 1’Escos- 
sois luy commanda qu’il se levast: & s’en 
allast remercier celuy qui auoit requis & 
obtenu pardon pour luy. Moraco s’en alla 
choisir vn homme de poil roux, celuy voire- 
ment qui auoit seruy d’intercesseur: & 
pour signe de gratitude luy mit la teste 
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XII. 





en son manteau, luy faisant elieampainas do | 
caresses & demonstrations de recognois- 
sance. 

Apres cela; Ie vous mettray (celuy dit 
son maistre) & la poste pour vous desgour- 
dir les iambes, puisque vous ne voulez rien 
faire. Moraco pour faire entendre qu’il 
est inutile, & tel seruice, leue vne iambe en 
haut; & feignant y auoir mal, ne marche 
que de trois pieds. 

Il luy command qu’il esternué par trois 
fois. Il le fait sur le champ. Qu’il rie: 
il le fait au cas pareil, montrant les dents 
& chauuissant des oreilles. 

Ii donne vn gand a quelqu’vn de la 
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trouppe, & commande a son Moraco de luy | 


amener par le manteau l’homme auquel il 
l’a donné. Le Cheual le va prendre par 
le manteau, & l’estreint si fort auec les 
dents, que l’homme est contraint de le 
suyure: & se fait amener de mesme tous 
ceux qu’il veut, les luy designant par 
quelque marque, comme de pennache noir, 


blanc, rouge, &c. voire quelqu’vn qui porte | 


sous son aiselle vn sac de papiers, encore, 
qu’il le cache: ce que nous auons veu faire. 

Apres vne infinité de tours de passe- 
passe, il luy fait danser les Canaries auec 
beaucoup d’art & de dexterité. 

Il marque auec vne espingle vn nombre 
de chiffre sur vn gand; puis enuoye son 
Moraco cercher parmy la foule celuy qui 
tient le gand. Il le trouue incontinent. Et 
luy commandant de frapper en terre autant 
de fois que s’il chifre vaut, il le fait tout 
ainsi que s’il auoit veu ledit chifre & en 
eust entendu la valeur. Ce que nous luy 
auons veu faire d’vn 8. 

Le Magistrat estimant que cecy ne se 


peust faire sans magie, auoit quelque temps | 


auparauant emprisonné le Maistre, & 
sequestré le cheual: mais ayant depuis 
manifestement recognu que ce n’est que 
par art & par signes qu’il fait tout cela, 


il le fit eslargir & luy permit de faire | 


montre de son Cheual. L’Escossois asseure 
n’y auoir cheual auquel il n’en apprenne 
autant en vn an.” 
(Jean de Montlyard: ‘ Les Metamor- 
phoses ou L’Asne d’Or,’ pp. 250-255). 
(H.P.). 


1606. ‘‘ There are likewise other Bar- 
bers, who are so well customed, that they 
shaue a whole Cittie sometymes in three 
dayes, and they doe it (as Bankes his horse 
did his tricks) onely by the eye, and the 
ee 


(T. Dekker: ‘The Seven Deadly Sinnes 
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of London.’ pean 
Works of Dekker,’ ii. 65). (H.P.), 
XIII. 1607. Gervase Markham’s ‘ Cavel- 
arice, or The English Horseman,’ includes 
a section ‘‘ How to teach them to doe trickes 
like Bankes his Curtall.’’ Chapter v. of 
Book 8 is entitled ‘‘ How a horse may bee 
taught to doe any tricke doone by Bankes 
his Horse,’’ and deals with various tricks, 
such as ‘‘ Of counting numbers; Of mak. 
ing a Horse lye downe; Of making a Horse 
pisse, or forbeare, & other toies.’’ Various 
interesting remarks include one that 
whosoever did note Bankes’ curtal, might 
see that his eie did never part from the eie 
of his maister.... (H.P.). 


1608. ‘‘1 Januar: 1608; To Banks, 
for teaching of a little naig to vaut, by his 
highnes comand, 2 li. 

2 February, 1608 ; To Mr. Banks, at his 
high: command, 6 li.” 

(Privy Purse Expenses of Prince Henry, 
quoted in ‘ Memoranda on _ Love's 
Labour’s Lost.’) (H.P.). 


XV. 1609. ‘‘. .. Which bringeth into my 
remembrance a storie which Bankes told me 
at Frankeford, from his own experience in 
France among the Capuchins, by whom he 
was brought into suspition of magicke, be- 
cause of the strange feates which his horse 
Morocco plaied (as I take it) at Orleance; 
where he to redeem his credit promised to 
manifest to the world that his horse was 
nothing lesse than a divell. To this end 
he commanded his horse to seeke out one in 
the preasse of people, who had a crucifixe 
on his hat; which done, he bad him kneele 
downe unto it; and not this only, but also 
to rise up againe and to kisse it. And 
now, gentlemen, quotkh he, I think my 
horse hath acquitted both me and himself; 
and so his adversaries rested satisfied, con- 
ceiving, as it might seeme, that the divell 
had no power to come neare the crosse.”’ 

(Bishop Morton: ‘ Direct Answer unto 
the Scandalous Exceptions of Theo- 
philus Higgins,’ p. 11. Quoted by E. 
F, Rimbault, pp. vi-vii of the Percy 
Society edition of Maroccus Extaticus). 

(H.P.). 


‘ Non-Dramatic 


XVI. 1616. 
‘* But ’mongst these Tiberts, who do you 
think there was? 
Old Bankes the juggler, our Pythagoras, 
Grave tutor to the learned horse. Both 
which, 
Being beyond sea, burned for one witch: 
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Their spirits transmigrated 40'@ cats... a 
(Ben Jonson: ‘ Epig.’ cxxxiv.) (H.P.). 


xVII. 


item: ‘‘ To an innkeeper for keeping a bay 
nag that Bankes had to teach, £4 14s. 2d.”’ 
(MSS. of Sir Reginald Graham, Historical 
MSS. Commission, Sixth Report, app. 


p. 524. Accounts of Sir Richard Graham | 


as Gentleman of the Horse to the Duke of 
Buckingham. The comment of the editor 


is ‘‘ The celebrated Bankes was employed | 


to teach one of his horses.’’)* 


XVIII. 1626. In this year was published 
at Rouen a pamphlet called ‘ La Descente | 
aux Enfers d’un Frangois qui demeuroit | 
a Londres en Angleterre,’ in which Morocco | 
plays the part of Virgil in Dante. 


XIX. 1637. The title of a satirical picce 
in MS. Ashmole 826, is ‘ A Bill of Fare 
sent to Bankes the Vintner in Cheapeside, 
in May, 1637.’ (Noted by Halliwell- 
Phillipps, op. cit., p. 52). 

XX. 1654. 


Bancks his Horse to Rosinant. 
Though Rosinante famous was in fields 


For swiftnesse, yet no Horse like me had | ton, 
| Dekker and Webster, 
Goldsmiths did shoe me, not the Ferri- | i., 


heels. 


Fabers ; 
One nail of mine, was worth their whole | 
weeks labours. 
Horse, thou of metall too, but not of gold, | 
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1622-25. The Duke of Buckingham’s | 
stable accounts for these years include an | 


| following places : 


(Fur- | 
ther detailsin ‘ N. and Q.,’ 5S. vi. 387).* | 





| peare Jest-Books,’ 
| Nest of Ninnies,’ 


one in Africa that could vie feats with 
Bankes his horse, that rare master of the 
caballistick art, whose memory is not for- 
gotten in England.”’ 
(‘ Humane Industry,’ p. 173. 
Phillipps, op. cit. 48). 

XXII. 1662. ‘1 shall never forget my fel- 
low Humourist Banks the Vintner in 
Cheapside who taught his Horse to dance, 
and shooed him with Silver.”’ 

(‘Life and Death of Mrs. Mary Frith. 
Commonly Called Mal Cutpurse, 
p. 75). (H.P.). 


Mention is also made of the horse in the 
c. 1593, ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ I. 11.; ¢. 1597, Donne, ‘Satyre,’ I. 
79-82 ; 1597, E. S., ‘ Discoverie of the Knights 


Halliwell 


| of the Poste,’ sig. B 1v*; c, 1598, Sir John 
| Davies, ‘ Epig.’ 30; 1598, Hall’s ‘ Satires,’ 
iv., 2; 1599, Jonson’s ‘ Every Man Out of 
his Humour,’ IV., iv. ; 1602, Dekker, ‘Satiro- 
mastix,’ I., ii., 155-7 and 368-70; c. 1602, 
Harington, ‘ Epig.,’ 219 (ed. McClure) ; 
| 1603, Dekker’s ‘ Wonderfull Yeare,’ Grosart, 
i. 80-1; 1604, — to Chamberlain, 
/8.P.D. ‘James I. 21.; quoted in ‘ The 


| Elizabethan Stace,’ arr 279; 1604, Middle- 
‘ The Blacke Booke,’ sig. D 4v-E; 1607, 
‘Northward Hoe,’ IV., 
1607, Dekker and Wilkins, 
Tests to make you Merie,’ Grosart, ii., 317; 
1607, Peele’s ‘ Jests,’ ed. Hazlitt, ‘ Shakes- 

ii. 269; 1608, Armin, ‘A 
Grosart, p. 56; 1608, Dek- 


sig. E 3-E 3v; 


(’T'was best ’twas so, or oft they had been | ker, ‘ The Dead Tearme,’ Grosart, iv., 48-9; 
sold) | 1609, ‘Old Meg of Herefordshire,’ sig. A 4; 
Let us compare our feats; thou top of | | 1609, Dekker’s ‘ Guls Hornbook,’ Grosart, ii., 
Nowles | 236- 6; 1609, Dekker, ‘ Lanthorne and Candle- 


Of hils hast oft been seen, I top of Paules. | light, ; Grosart, 
To Smythfield Horses 1 stood there the | ‘ 


wonder, 
I only was at top, more have been under. 
Thou like a Spanish Iennet, got i’ th’ wind, 
Wert hoysted by a Windmill; i 
kinde. 
But never yet was seen in Spaine or France, 
A Horse like Bancks his, that toth’ pipe 
would dance: 
Tell mony with his feet ; a thing which you, 





Good Rosinante nor Quixot e’r could doe. | 


Yet I doe yield, surpassed in one feat, 
Thou art the only Horse, that liv’dst sans 


meat. 
(E. Gayton: ‘ Pleasant Notes upon Don 
Quixot,’ p. 289). (H.P.). 
XXI. 1661. ‘‘... an asse hath not so dull 


a soul as some suppose, for Leo Afer saw | 


| Wek, Barry, ‘Ram Alley,’ 
| 1614, Raleigh, 





iii., 285; 1609, Rowley, 
Search for Money,” Percy Society, p. iv. 

| \ a 1612, 
‘The White Devil,’ II., iii., 13-15; 
‘ History of the World,’ bk. 


Webster, 


i., ch. ii.; 1615, Sandys, ‘ Travels,’ 124; 
| 1615, Brathwait, ‘ Strappado for the Devil,’ 
| 159-160; 1615, Stephens, ‘ Essayes,’ 315; 
| 1616, Scot, * Philomythie,’ 13; 1618, ‘ The 
| Owles Almanacke,’ 7; 1630, Randolph, 
|; Aristippus,’ ed. Hazlitt, i., P- 23; 1630, 
Taylor, ‘ Works,’ ii. 159; 1638, ‘ Tarleton’s 


| Jest-Book,’ sig. C 2; 1644, Sir Kenelm Digby, 


‘Two Treatises,’ pp. 321-2; 1647, Cleveland, 
\« The Character of a London-Diurnall,’ p. 4; 
1651, Randolph, ‘ Hey for Honesty,’ I., ii. ; 
1656, ‘Don Zara del Fogo,’ marginal note ; 
1659, ‘The Cities New Poets Mock Show,’ 
Halliwell-Phillipps, p. 44; 1673, Davenant, 
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‘The Long Vacation in London,’ Works, p. 
291 


Many of these passages have been noticed 
by Halliwell-Phillipps, ‘Memoranda on 
Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ pp. 21-57. 


SrpNey H. ATKINs. 


OTTINGS ABOUT THE HALLEY FAM- 
ILY (See cliv. 152; clv. 24; clviii. 97; 
elxvi. 74, 291, 340). — The bibliographical 


citations supplied by Mr. W. J. Lane at the | 


last reference above, are interesting and use- 
ful. Some of them have been mentioned in 
previously published lists, but 1 am very glad 
to have them. 

The late Miss A. M. Clerke’s excellent 
sketch of Halley, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxiv., 
p. 109, concludes with a short bibliography 
and mentions some unedited material. See 


also the re-issue of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. viii., | 


p. 993. 

My first short list of bibliographical refer. 
ences to Dr. Edmond Halley appeared in 
1902, at 9 S. xv. 361. 

In Harleian MS. 3781, British Museum, 
is ‘‘ A paper of Professor Halley’s, 1706, 
about an Kclipse, inscribed: ‘should go with 
one of Mr. Tipper’s letters.’’’ This manu- 
script, which I have not, as yet, examined, 
is probably identical with Halley’s paper on 
an eclipse, published in 1706 in the Ladies’ 
Diary, edited by John Tipper. This periodi- 
cal is not accessible to me. 
Tipper is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


A letter, in Latin, written by Halley in | 


1686, and addressed, apparently, to Johann 
Christoph Sturm, of Altdorf, Bavaria, is 
signed ‘‘ Edmund : Halley.’’ This use of 
the spelling ‘‘ Edmund,”’ followed by a colon, 
must be intended for a Latin abbreviation. 
This is what I had in mind when writing the 
relevant portion of my last preceding note 
(clxvi. 292, col. 1) but my meaning then was 


somewhat obscured by the typographical omis- | 


‘ 


sion of the colon after ‘‘ Edmund,’’ as it ap- 
peared in my manuscript when submitted. 


A correspondent kindly informs me that | 
the print of the Eclipse Track of 1715, which | 
rooms of the | 


is framed and hangs in the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington 
House, London, is not signed by Halley. His 
name is printed on the chart immediately 
after the inscription. 


without any knowledge of a single instance 


in which Halley ever signed his name in | 


full, in English, in any form other than 
“Edmond Halley.”” I do not venture to 


A sketch of John | 


There is no sign what | 
ever of a signature. These facts leave me | 


| deny that he may have used the spelling 
| ‘* Edmund,’’ in English, but I have never 
| seen it thus written by him. 

| The ‘ Catalogus Librorum MSS. Biblio. 
| thecee Harleiane,’ vol. ii., p. 27, under 
| Codex 1394; article 132, refers to ‘‘ Descents 
| 
| 


Pere: Blalley,, » «0 «.% , temp. Edw. IY, 
and Hen. VII.’’ By consulting the relevant 
manuscript, in the British Museum, one 


| might be enabled to recover some data per. 
taining to the Halley family. 

The ‘ Catalogue of MSS. in the Cottonian 
Library deposited in the British Museum’ 
| (1802), p. 608, col. 2, contains this entry: 

Faustina. cit, (113). 
| 28. Privilegium concessum a R, Elisabetha 

Lucae de Halley et Corn. woh aa eg pro exer. 
| cendis suis secretis scientiis. h.e. inventis, 
| (113). 

Two pamphlets pertaining to the genealogy 
of the Halley family were privately printed 
| in London in 1933. Copies thereof are in the 
| British Museum, and in the Libraries of the 
| Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
| and Society of Genealogists of London, 
| Chaucer House, Malet Place, London. 


E. F. M. 


| WATER-QUAKE.— This composite word 

does not seem to be included in the 

|‘ N.E.D.’ either under ‘ quake” or ‘ water.’ 

| It was used in the Annual Register, 1762, 
p. 87, in the chronicle for May. 


A water-quake was felt at Bergen ‘in Nor- 
| way, the sea ebbing and flowing preternatur- 
ally with great violence 

ALFRED WELBY. 


A PARSON’S SUNDAY IN THE 

BIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—The Har- 
leian MS. No. 6824, fo. 190, contains the fol- 
| lowing curious item: 


Saturday, June 24th, 1724. I was at the 
funeral of the Rev. Mr. Foard, curate of Mary- 
bone. The Rev. Mr. Tho. Riddle, who was 
| curate of St. Giles in the Fields and since lec- 

turer, gave the following, that on one Sunday, 
| he (Mr. Riddle) performed the _ following 
duties. 

In the Morning. Married 6 couple; then read 
the whole prayers and preached; after that 
| Churched 6 women. 

In the Afternoon. Read rayers and 
preached; Christened 32 children—six at 
| home, the rest at the font; buried 13 corpses, 
| and read the distinct service over each of 
them separately, and this done by nine at 
night. 

This surely must be a record for the work 
done by a parson on one day. 


H. AsKEw. 
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HANGING LONDON 
END). 

Chelsea House, at the corner of Lowndes 
Street and Cadogan Place, once the résidence 
of Earl Cadogan, has been demolished for a 
block of flats and shops. 

In Mayfair, a block of flats covers the site 
of Ducking Pond Mews, Shepherds Market. 
The Ducking Pond is shown on a map of 
1710. The entrance of the Mews was opposite 
the door of the house in Shepherd Street now 
numbered 8a, Chapel Street East. 

In Berkeley Square the garden of Lans. 
downe House is being built over (a block of 
flats and offices). During the excavations, 
about 12ft. below the surface a brick culvert 
was uncovered. It came from underneath the 
south side of Charles Street and is now de- 
molished. In front of what is now “ The 
Lansdowne House Club ”’ is a roadway giving 
access by a flight of seventeen steps to Cur- 
mn Street. The latter street is further 


(THE WEST 


58, 60 (at the corner of Bolton Street) and 
Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 26 in that street. A 
block of flats covers the site. Further, two 
houses in Curzon Street at the corner. of 
Chapel Street West, and four houses in the 
latter have been demolished for a cinema. 

29, Dover Street (opposite Hay Hill), for- 
merly the residence of John Nash, the archi- 
tect, who designed Regent Street, is being 
altered for shops and offices. The portico 
has been removed and the parapet replaced 
by a storey. 

In Arlington Street, Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 
20 are to be transformed to flats and shops. 
The site of 17 was cleared some months since. 
On the East side of the same street the corner 
site, Nos. 6 and 7, Arlington Street, and Nos. 
7 and 8, Bennet Street, is to be developed 
for offices—so passes the ‘‘ Ministerial 
Street ’’ of Horace Walpole. 

21, St. James’s Square is demolished (the 
site being acquired by the National Sporting 
Club). The smaller Georgian houses of St. 
James’s are disappearing; two at the corner 
of Ormond Yard and York Street, St. 
James’s Square, have been demolished for 
flats and shops. 

The upper part of St. Martin’s Lane is 
changed by the erection of a tube station and 
a familiar sight to Old Londoners has dis- 
appeared opposite Aldridges. The old- 
established saddler’s no longer makes a dis- 
play on the front, but the business still 
flourishes. 

W. H. H. 





| garet Blundell) states 
| Jesuits and their 


Readers’ Queries. 


PUAMSTEED AS NAME FOR A JESUIT 
COLLEGE.—In the Letters of William 
Blundell (1620-98), published last year under 
the title of ‘ Cavalier,’ the editor (Miss Mar- 
that ‘‘the English 
pupils were known by 
assumed names at St. Omer, and the college 
itself was always alluded to in writing as 
Flamsteed.’’ Letters dated 1659 and 1677 
are given, in which the English College at 
St. Omer is thus named. ‘‘ These precau- 
tions were adopted,’’ says Miss Blundell, ‘‘ta 
baffle the informers, who watched the ports 
in the hope of being able to detect and re- 
port the return to England of a priest, or 
a student from a Catholic school on the Con- 
tinent.’” The need of some such precaution 





| is easily understood, but why ‘‘ Flamsteed ”’ ? 


| Has the name any known significance? 
changed by the demolition of Nos. 56, 57, | 


y. eG. 


NTONY DASSELL. — Can any readers 
supply me with any biographical inform- 
ation concerning Antony Dassell, a merchant 
of London during the latter years of the 
reign of Elizabeth? Hakluyt informs us 


| that he was one of the original grantees of 
| the patent granted to the Barbary Company 





| ters, 


in 1585. He has also transcribed two let- 
which were sent to Dassell from 
Morocco by Laurence Madoc, and give some 
account of the reputed wealth of Timbuctoo. 
It was doubtless the attraction of Timbuctoo 
which induced Dassell to join with other 
merchants of London and Exeter in obtain- 
ing in 1588 a patent for the exclusive right 
to trade between the Rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. 

Thomas Dassell, who sailed in 1591 as a 
factor on one of the patentees’ expeditions 
to the coast of Africa, was no doubt a rela- 
tive of Antony. 

I should be glad to know something more 
of Antony Dassell, as it is apparent that 
it must have been largely due to him that 
the English first established their footing in 
the Gambia, the second oldest overseas pos- 
session of the Crown and the oldest British 
possession in Africa. 

J. M. Gray. 


YHARDIN: THE ‘CHATEAU DE 

CARTES.’—What is the relation between 
this picture in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don and the version of it—including a great 
deal more detail, with some difference in the 
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position of the hand—at the Louvre? Whence 
and when was the London ‘ Chateau de 
Cartres’ obtained ? 


E. S. E. 


IEUT.-GENERAL ARCHIBALD MAC- 
BBAN.—This officer, of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, served as a Lieutenant in 
the Peninsular War, and received the gen- 
eral service (silver) medal—sanctioned in 
1847—with four clasps: Vitoria, San Sebas- 
tian, Nivelle, and Nive. He received his 
first commission in the R.A. on 13 Dec., 1810, 
and died at 1, Lancaster Terrace, Regent’s 


Park, London, on 9 Feb., 1871, aged seventy- | 


eight. Whose son was he? 

In Dalton’s ‘ Waterloo Roll Call’ (2nd 
edition, 1904) there is, on p. 225, an extract 
from a letter written by Colonel Forbes Mac- 
bean, Gordon Highlanders—he commanded 
the 2nd Battalion from 1900 to 1904—in 
which the following passage occurs: 

in the retreat on Corunna wer my ancle 
Archibald, then in the Horse Artillery, picked 
up his brother off the roadside, very seriously 
wounded, etc. 

This statement is incorrect. Archibald 
Macbean did not receive his commission in 


the R.A. until December, 1810, nearly three | 


years after the retreat to Corunna. 

The Macbean who is referred to was Ist 
Lieutenant Forbes Macbean, also an Artil 
lery Officer. He was then serving in a 
Company of the 3rd Battalion R.A., com- 
manded by Captain Philip Drummond, and 
never served in the Horse Artillery. 


J. H. L&stie, 


Lieut.-Colonel. | 


ESPERS AT CHAMPERY.—Vespers are | 


sung at Champéry in the Valais, Switzer 
land, immediately after mass. No doubt all 


visitors know the legend accounting for this: | 


the gentleman in black who built the much- 
needed church upon a secret condition which 
turned out to be that he—now revealed as the 
Devil—should have for his own every soul 
that passed from this world on a Sunday be- 
tween mass and vespers. As usual, 
Devil’s wiles were too simple—easily coun- 
tered by the wise village. 

However, for whatever reason, vespers 
still follow immediately upon mass at Cham- 
péry? How long has this been the custom? 
and is it a general custom in Switzerland? 


One can but suppose its true origin was the | 


design to free the afternoon for some purpose 
of other duty, or of pleasure. 


F. R. 
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HORPE MANDEVILLE: GORDON, 
TOKE: ™ HATCH-THOKE.” — Op 
partly pulling down a smal] house at Thorpe 
Mandeville (Northants) last year, a letter 
was found in the roof written on Dec. 10, 
1855, by J. L. Toke, from Commoners, Win 
ton, to a Mr. Gordon. J. L. Toke had pre 





| sumably ben a pupil at Mr. Browning's 
|schol at the Manor House, Thorpe 
| Mandeville; Commoners, Winton, was 


| doubtless a school he had gone to from ther, 
and Mr. Gordon, a tutor at Mr. Brown- 
ing’s, who lived at the Ivy Cottage which 
| Was used as an overflow for Mr. Brown- 
ing’s school. In this letter J. L. Toke, after 
speaking of an examination, says, “‘ Last 
Thursday was a hatch-thoke which I liked 
very much.’’ Can anyone tell me what 4 
| hatch-thoke is? I cannot find anyone who 
| knows, nor the word mentioned in any dic- 
tionary. Would it be anything to do with 
| a drawing lesson? I wonder if Commoners, 
| Winton, still exists. It is hardly likely that 
| J. L. Toke is still living. Should this catch 
| the eye of any relative who would care to 
| have the letter, I should be pleased to send 
| 1t on. 





(Miss) Grorerana M. E. Humrrey. 
The Limes, Bodicote, Nr. Banbury. 


| RPITAPH WANTED.—The following epi- 
taph is reputed to be at Chichester, but 
cannot now be found there. 1 am anxious 
| to locate it. Perhaps somewhere in the 
Diocese of Chichester is meant, not actually 
| the Cathedral City ? 
Here lies an old soldier who all must applaud 
Since he suffered such hardships at home 
and abroad 
But the hardest engagement he ever was in 
Was the battle of self in the conquest of sin. 
L. E. O’HANton oF ORIOR. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


| (YHRYSOGON.—Wanted, examples of the 
feminine name Chrysogon and its vari- 
| ants, Crisogone, Grisgon, Grisegond and 
| Grisogona,. 


L. E. O’Hanton or ORIOR. 


the | 


| (‘HE REV. JOHN MAUGHAN.—Can any- 
| one give biographical particulars of this 
| Cumberland antiquary, Vicar of Bewcastle 
| from 1836 to 1874? He was a man of 
| many parts, a qualified doctor, schoolmaster, 
| archaeologist, magistrate and farmer. ie 
contributed the following papers to the O. &. 
|of the Journal of the Cumberland and 
| Westmorland Antiquarian Society—(1) ‘On 
‘ the stations Aballaba, Congarata and Axelo- 
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dunum along the Roman Wall in Cumber- 
Jand,’ (2) ‘Anglo Saxon Inscription at 
Drawdykes Castle,’ (3) ‘On the stations 
Oleanacum [Drumburgh] and Virosidum 

Bonness] along the Roman Wall,’”’ (4) ‘A 

unic Inscription on Hessilgil crags, Mur- 
chie’s Cairn,’ (5) ‘Lanercost, a Roman 
Station,’ (6) ‘ Supposed Roman Stations at 
Kirksteads, Burgh-upon-Sands and Bonstead 
Hill,’ (7) ‘ Supposed Roman Stations at Lin- 
stock and Stannix.’ 

I visited Bewcastle on 19 June, 1934, with 
the Cumb. and West. Antiquarian Society, 
and enquired from all the older members 
present as to this antiquary, but could learn 
nothing. The present vicar (the Rev. Wm. 
Mather) informed me that he died at Bew- 
castle Vicarage in 1874, but he is not buried 
there, nor does the vicar know where he lies. 
He believes he has some descendants in West 
Cumberland. 
about him ? 


man of some note. Where was he buried? 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


IR LIONELL WALDEN, KNT.—Who 

was he, and what was his degree of | 
knighthood? His monument, erected in 
1749, with arms and crest in All Saints’ 
Church, Huntingdon, states that he was of 
“an ancient and honourable family in this | 
county ’’ and that Dame Elizabeth, his wife, 
was eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Charles Balaam, of Elm, Esqre. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


PEAR: TUFF.—I should welcome inform- 
ation about the Spear and Tuff families 
of Somerset and the West of England. 1 
would be pleased to hear from any family 
of these names in order to compare notes. 
B. W. Turr Norman. 
15, Bristol Street, Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
ORRETT OF 
thankful for any information upon 
the Borrett families of Suffolk. Davys, | 
Suffolk Collections MSS., in British Museum, 
describes the various lines of Stradbroke, 
Wilby, Laxfield, etc. 

One Borrett of Suffolk was a famous an- 
tiquary. In 1474, Nov. 12, John (Boriet) | 
is named as a servant of the College of West- 
bury, in the will of Wm. Canynges, of West- 
bury (Wadley’s ‘ Bristol Wills’). 


B. W. Turr NorMan. 


Can anyone give any details | 
He appears to have been a | 


SUFFOLK.—I should be | 


LK-LORE OF TEETH: WOLF’S 
TOOTH.—‘ The Wentworth Papers,’ by 
J. J. Cartwright, contains the following: 
On April 10th, 1713, Lady Wentworth wrote 
that she had sent to Ireland for a wolf’s tooth, 
for her granddaughter Lady Anne— none ever 
breeds their teeth ill that has a wolf’s tooth. 
I had one for all of you. 
What is known of this curious custom and 
how was the wolf’s tooth used? Were wolves 
in existence in Ireland in 1713? 


H. ASsKEw. 


LYDIA LIGHT OF SCOUTS-HOUSE. — 

In dealing with the title to freeholds at 
Skutes-House (Scouts-House) in the parish of 
Brancepeth, the late Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Con- 
| yers Surtees, in his ‘ History of the Parish 
of Brancepeth,’ provides the following : 

(1) 16-17 Jan., 1705. Leonard Thomp- 
son, son and heir of Edward (Thompson) te 
Ann Comber, widow of Dean Comber, Henry, 
| Sampson, Robert and Margaret Lever. 
| Mortgage for £1,000 including Aldin Grange, 
|to Lydia Light. 

(2) 20-21 July, 1707. Lydia Light and 
Elizabeth Robinson convey in consideration 
of Mansion [sic for ‘‘ marriage’’] between 
| Lydia Light and Kirke Rudd to Thomas 
th on trust for Kirke. 

The Rev. Robert Lumley, who was insti- 
| tuted to the rectory of Bedale 6 Nov., 1721, 
is said to have married, before 1712, ‘Lydia, 
daughter of Anthony Light, of Durham, and 
widow of Thomas Kirke, of Cookeridge, Co. 
York. 

Was the Lydia Light of the above trans 
actions the same person as the Lydia Light 
who married the Rev. Robert Lumley ? 

What is known of Anthony Light of Dur- 
ham, the father of Lydia? Brancepeth and 
Durham are in close contiguity. 

Was Kirke Rudd the same person as 
| Thomas Kirke, whose widow Lydia was when 
| she married Robert Lumley? 








| H. ASKEw. 
Tes SPELLING ‘‘ ANTHONY.’’—When 
does the intrusion of the h into 


‘this name in English first occur, 
| it to be explained ? 
| name Mark Antony? 


| E. 
OTTO WANTED.—I am searching for a 
| personal English monosyllabic life motto. 


Will readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ kindly send some 
| examples to me? 


and how is 
Was it ever used in the 


Henry Futter. 
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Replies. 


WIFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS, 
temp. THE CONQUEROR. 
(clxvi. 462). 


[? adds to the provocativeness of some local 
historians, that in specially interesting 
statements they so rarely give the sources and 
authorities from which such statements are 
derived. When a pedigree alleges facts so 
remarkable as to be outside the ordinary 
course of nature we can usually rule them 
out of the record, but it is still interesting 
to know how the statements came to be made. 
That Ivo Taillebois’ wife was Elgiva, 
daughter of King Ethelred (978-1016), is evi- 
dently one for such treatment. 
to the anonymous author of De Obsessione 
Dunelmi, this Elgiva was married to Ught- 
red, Earl of Northumberland (S.S. Publ. 51, 
pp. 155 and 213). Earl Ughtred died in 
1016, and circumstances point to earlier than 
1000 as the date of the lady Elgiva’s birth. 
Similarly we might dismiss the very ex- 
plicit traditional description by Dugdale in 
his statement that ‘‘ Lucia sister of Edwin 
and Morcar, earls of Mercia, and the wife 
sucessively of Ivo Tailbois, Roger Romara 
(the founder of Revesby Abbey), and Ranulph 
earl of Chester; and who died in the reign 
of Stephen, was buried at Spalding,’’ ‘ Mon- 
asticon ’ 304, if we accept the premisses as- 
sumed by Freeman (‘ Norman Conquest of 
England,’ ii, p. 661, 2nd edn.), and quoted 
at the reference. 

But the whole story of Tailbois and of 
Lucia has been so overgrown by legends and 
fabrications, both mutually and self contra- 
dictory, that it is now impossible to arrive 
at anything approaching certitude about 
them. 

The name of Lucia, as a married woman 
or a widow, is continuously connected with 
Spalding; and so also are the names of Ivo 
Tailbois, Romara, and Ranulph, Earl of 
Chester (died 1128), successively during the 
same period. The lady Lucia is given as 
the foundress of Spalding Abbey (Leland, 
Coll. i. 91). She also founded Stixwould 
Priory in the time of Stephen. 

At present we are only concerned with the 
identity of the sister of Edwin and Morcar 
with the wife (second or even third) of Ivo 
Tailbois, and our nearest original sources of 
information affirm it. It is upon the Spald- 


According | 


| 
| ing connection that we can base the most 


| satisfactory opinions for or against the mar. 
| riage in question. Much of the land of Hol- 
| land (Hoyland) has been obtained by this 

Tailbois after the Conquest; and if the in- 

formation given by writings of the period, 
| or purporting to be of that period, is re. 
| liable, we cannot rebut the statement that 
| after the final downfall of the two earls their 
| sister Lucia was married to Ivo Tailbois. 

The first mention of Tailbois in connection 
with Spalding is in 1074, when he granted 
the church of St. Mary and the manor to 
the abbey of St. Nicholas, Angers, v. Chand- 
ler’s ‘ Life of Waynflete,’ p. 11, and also 
ref. in clxiv. 48. The connection of Angers 
Abbey with Spalding is referred to in a con- 
firmatory charter of Henry III, 1227— 
‘Cal. of Charter Rolls,’ vol. i. p. 39. The 
last mention of him, so far as I have seen, 
| is in 1085, when he made a grant of fishing 
rights to the Spalding monks. (The alleged 
foundation of a ox armen house for six 
monks at Spalding by Thorold in 1051 is a 
matter or separate discussion). 

Tailbois seems to have died before the end 
of the century, for at any rate, in 1100, 
Lucia was the wife of Roger de Romara who 
appears as lord of Spalding, and as a newly 
married man, in 1100—Planché, ‘The Con- 
queror and his Companions,’ vol. ii, p. 146. 

An alternative explanation, on the assump- 
tion that after Ivo’s death not his widow 
but his widow’s heiress, of the same name, 
married de Romara and carried to him the 
manor of Spalding, is of course no more than 
a conjectural construction which fits in 
fairly well with known facts; but negatives 
the supposition that Lucia was the mother 
of Tailbois’ three sons. 

The weight of available evidence seems to 
be more consistent with Dugdale’s descrip- 
tion, which affirms the identity of the lady 
Lucia throughout the three marriages; but 
does no more than that, and leaves it to those 
interested to find satisfactory explanations. 


R. B. HEppze. 


BEFUGEES OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION (clxvi. passim).—Dur- 
ing the time the French priests resided at 
Heddon Square, alias Frenchman’s Row, 
Northumberland, 1793-1802 (v. clxvi. 355) at 
least three of them died, and were buried 
in the churchyard of Heddon-on-the-Wall. 
They were: 
The Rev. John Lewis Anthony Dufresne, 
who died 21 April, 1799, aged sixty-nine 
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years; the Rev. James Bricquebec, who died | Spinetum, the Latin for a thorny place, 
11 May, 1799, aged seventy-two; and the | seems to have been adopted early by the Eng- 
Rev. John Foucard, who died 5 June, 1799, | lish, as we find its equivalent Spinney, in 
aged thirty-nine. S Combetiquiize: tes olen tis, Mant Woes 
The Rev. Thomas Allason, Vicar of | ii. 3. " ; j j : 
Heddon-on-the-Wiall (1796-1830) who buried 
the three Frenchmen, in his answers to the 
Visitation questions propounded by the Rt. ESLEYAN MINISTERS (clxvi. 424; 
Rev. Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham elxvii. 11).—In 1788 John Wesley 
in 1801, wrote—‘‘ There are no Papists in | preached in the church at Sunderland, by 
the Parish, Natives of this Kingdom——But | the invitation of the Vicar, Mr. Hampson, 
there are Thirty Eight (38) Emigrant | who is said to have lately been one of his 
Priests, who assemble at Stated times, in a | itinerant preachers. No doubt a reference 
Room set apart for the purpose of Public | to the Hon. Sec. of the Wesley Historical 
Worship, agreeable to the Romish Ritual.’’ | Society, c/o the Manse, City Road, London, 
I hope to give the names of the French | E.C., would evoke some useful information 
priests at the Brooms by Leadgate, co. Dur- | on the subject. 
ham (v. clxvi. 447) in another issue. C. A. Braprorb. 


J. W. Fawcett. T° 


ALFRED WELBY. 


LLING FOR A DEATH (clxvi. 261, 302, 
318, 338, 356, 372, 443).—According to 
JITZALAN, ALBINI AND MOWBRAY |N. H. Adkins (‘ FitzGreene Halleck,’ New 

FAMILIES (clxvi. 462).—‘ Lincolnshire | Haven, 1950, p. 365) the Rev. Lorenzo Ben- 
Church Notes,’ made by Gervase Holles, 1634 | nett wrote to Duyckinck, after the death of 
to 1642 (Lincoln Record Society, vol. i., 1911) | the poet in 1867, that it was the custom in 
records the following arms of these families: | @uilford, Conn., when anyone died, 


Fitz-allen, Gules, a Lyon, ramp. Or.; | to have the bell strike the number of his years 
quartering Warren, checquy, Or. and B., also| . -.- [but] Miss Halleck declined having the 
Maltravers Sa. a Frett Or., in windows; and | bell tolled in her brother’s case, and as he 
on tomb of Dom: Ricard Berty, d. 1582, and | had no previous illness ... many . . . were 
Doma Catherina Duchess of Suffolk his wife | uninformed of his decease, till they heard 
d, 1580; in Spilsby Church. The same arms | the funeral bell. 
zn ee in : gp gt quartering with OLYBRIUS. 
rumwell. Arg. a chiefe G. surtout a Bend B., | 
and Tateshall. chequy d’Or & G. a chiefe| As recently as Tuesday, May 29, 1934, the 
Ermyne of Tateshale (Tattershall) Church. | bells of St. Paul’s Church, Spennymoor, 


Albini (Daubeney), G. 4 fusills in fesse Arg.— | tolled for the death of an old resident of the 
also Erm.—in chiefe 3 mullets pierced Or. On | parish. This, I understand, was done at the 
an ancient cross-legged Daubeny, the Fusils : 


charged with mullets; with a border bezanty; | Tequest of the deceased on the payment of a 
with a labell of 4 points. On the tomb of | fee to the sexton for the performance of the 
ony de pene Foe given] a ~- —_ 4 | duty. 

usils in fesse, and 3 martlets in chiefe, in| When Matthew Richl ublish i 
Brant Brougton Church. Oliver de Albini | « History and Chapacharintien of —- 
in 1243 was holding 1} fees in Brocton (Brough. | Auckland,’ in 1872. h ked that th P 
ton) of the Honor of Richmond. This was a | “UCK/and, in +e seen tha the cus- 
branch of de Albini of Belvoir. Mowbray, G. | tom of tolling the passing bell’ had long 
a Lyon ramp. Arg. in windows of Long | been discontinued in the neighbourhood. In 
Owresby [Owersby], Stalingburg [Stallingbor- | its place, one of the bells of St. Ann’s, situ- 


ough], Temple Bruer, and Conisholme em- : ‘ 
a ices with Wellin, Ge, 2 en rement ated in the market place, was tolled during 


| the early part of the morning for those who 

double queue Sa. | aay pee - g 
These armorial windows were probably of by ay Salock o prs ag py oe 
> gems Pe mage = the fashion for | time, for each individual, as long as the 
em was chiefly prevalent. | corpse remained unburied, and it was usual 
ALFRED WELBY. | to make a numerical distinction at the con- 
; = | clusion of the ceremony—nine knells for a 
hago a (clxvi. 462; clxvii. 34). — | man, six for a woman, and three for a child. 
o 7 2 sli cme  guinn Peic | : am unable to say whether this custom 

‘ aie x bs ti i . ‘ . 

British Place-Names in their Historical | ee 
Setting,’ E. McClure, 1910, p. 11, gives: 


Satley, Co. Durham. 





H. Askew. 
Spennymoor 
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““TMPERIAL” AS A NAME FOR A 
BEARD (clxvi. 280, 430; clxvii. 15, 
34).—I do not know the portrait of the pope 
referred to as being so valanced, but all the 
world knows Velasquez’s portrait of Inno- 
cent X in the Palazzo Doria-Pamphili 
where a most marked beard of this type is 
shown. The portraits in the Louvre of the 
reign of Louis XIII, and of the earlier part 
of that of his successor, show us so many 
examples of this kind of beard that we need 
not hesitate to consider it as fashionable in 
these two courts, and it is particularly accen- 
tuated in the portraits after he achieved 
manhood of the former King. Of the minis- 
ters, the portraits and medals both of 
Richelieu and Mazarin confirm it, but Col- 
bert, Fouquet and Louvois show merely the 
counterpart of the ridiculous curtailed 
moustache which returned to fashion during 
the late war. Gaston d’Orléans stands—or, 
rather, rides, for in the famous Louvre por- 
trait he is on horseback—conspicuous for the 
impérial, while Beaufort is clean-shaven. 
Among men of letters, Moliére, Corneille and 
Voiture followed the former fashion; Racine, 
Boileau and La Fontaine the latter. Among 
churchmen of the earlier period that form 
of beard is particularly striking from its ill 
accord with their robes, in particularly as 
seen in the Louvre portrait of the Cardinal 
de Retz; while the equally well-known por- 
traits there of Bossuet and Fénelon show that 
already it had passed in the Church. The 
petits maitres regarded it altogether 
démodée, and the Louvre equestrian por- 
trait of ‘‘the Great Condé’’ charging the 
enemy, shows him to us entirely without it, 
and with, in its place, the vaguest suspicion 
of the dwarf moustache; the portraits there 
of Vendéme and Villars, of course, show no 
trace of it whatsoever, nor of the latter 
style either, both styles having wholly dis- 
appeared long before the end of the lengthy 
reign of the Grand Monarque. 
From all this the passing out of fashion 


of this type of beard at the French court— | 


which then gave the tone to Europe—may be 
fairly well approximately dated at not much 
later than the middle year of the seventeenth 
century. 

A. H. Cooper-PRIcHARD. 


‘7 IBER ECCLESIASTICUS ’ (clxvi. 424, 

467 ; clxvii. 12).—Is the reference to the 
‘Valor Ecclesiasticus’ or ‘ Liber Regis,’ com- 
piled under the Act 26 Henry VIII., c. 3, pub- 
lished in six vols folio, by the Record Com- 
mission, 1810, etc.? It can be bought second- 


hand, but is expensive. This is a survey of 
Church property of all kinds, made to ascer. 
tain the firstfruits and tenths which the Act 
had given to the King. 

R. S. B. 


WiIRMGAY (WORMEGAY) ARMS 

((clxvii. 10).—Wormegay, as it is usu 
ally spelt, is in Norfolk, but the honour of 
Wormegay also included lands in Sussex, 
e.g., Portslade. The heiress of William de 
Wormegay married Reginald of Warenne, 
younger son of William II, Earl of Warenne, 
Reginald’s son was William, whose daughter 
and heiress married first Doon Bardulf and 
then Hubert de Burgh. Her second husband 
kept the honour in his hands until his death 
in 1243, even giving part of it to his son 
by Beatrice, John de Burgh. In 1243 Wil- 
liam Bardulf, son of Doon and Beatrice, 
obtained his inheritance. 

I am writing without reference to books, 
but I would refer the inquirer to Dugdale’s 
‘ Baronage.’ 

S. H. F. Jonnston. 


Wirmgay—in Co. Norfolk. Wirmgay, as 
a surname, is not mentioned in Burke's 
‘General Armory,’ 1878. The Warrens of 
Wirmgay, bore, Chequy or and az. a border 
engr. gu. 

S. P. 


PHOMAS WATLING (clxv. 80).—In refer 
ence to this query, which has just been 

brought under my notice, I find the follow. 

ing entry in the census (N.S.W.) for 1828: 

Watling, Ann, 55, Northampton, 1815. 

Watling, Simeon, 18, C.F 

Shoemaker and washerwoman respectively 
at Pat Cooper’s, Phillip Street. Both were 
Protestants 

This would imply that the above were 
widow and son, or perhaps stepson, of a man 
named Watling. The name is not common, 
and is very possibly connected with Thomas 
Watling. 

When opportunity offers, I will look up 
an earlier census, though there would be 
most likely more information at the Record 
Office, London, than here. 


Hersert J. Rumsey. 
IRST COMMANDANTS AT MORETON 


BAY, QUEENSLAND (clxv. 374, 410; 
clxvi. 70).—The following particulars are 





taken from the Australian Calendar, 1827- 
1836. , 
Henry Miller, 40th Regt., Lieut. (Sept. 9, 
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1810). At Moreton Bay in 1825; at Sydney 3 Fanny 12 ‘ », 660 cleared. 

in 1828 2 Emily 9 ea ,, 160 cultivated. 
James Butler, 40th Regt., Lieut. (Dec. 14, ” Charles 6 ”» », 13 horses, 308 

1809) ; Sydney in 1825 ; Macequarie Harbour ” Fredk. 5 ” »» horned cattle, 
1828. 1,280 sheep. 
Lt. L. F. Butler, at Wollengong, 1830. 


Major J. Butler (Major of Brigade), un- 
attached, 22 March, 1833; V.D.L. do. 1840, 
28th Foot, K. H. H. at Hobart Town. 

There was a T. F. Butler of the 39th Foot, 
marked in pencil ‘‘ dead’’ in 1831 calendar. 

P. Bishop, Capt., 40th Regt. (March 12, 
1812); Sydney in 1825. 

Edward Logan, Hyde Park Barracks, Syd. 
ney, 1828; came by the Albion, ‘‘ census 
1818.” 

Patrick Logan, Capt. (April 3, 1823), 57th 
Foot; Commandant at Moreton Bay, 1828; 
Capt. at Moreton Bay 1829-30. 

Lt.-Col. Joseph Logan (Dec. 
V.D.L. 1832-33. 

Capt. James Oliphant Clunie 
1826), 17th Foot. At Moreton Bay 1831, 
32, °33, °34; Sydney 1836. 

Capt. F. Fyans (May 6, 1826), 4th Regt 
Foot. In England in 1833; Norfolk Island 
in 1834. At Sydney 1834, Parramatta 1835, 
Moreton Bay 1836-37. Police Magistrate at 
Galong, Port Phillip in 1838. 

Major 8S. J. Cotton (Jan. 1, 1820). 
A.D.C. to Lord Combermere, Calcutta, in 
1824-28. 

Lt. Geo. Gravatt, 28th Foot, Sydney, 1840. 

Lt. C. Gorman (27 Feb., 1836), 80th Foot. 
England 1838. 

Lt. Owen Gorman, Moreton Bay, 1840. 

Major Lockyer, died at Lockyersleigh, near 
Gowlburn (130 miles from Sydney). His 
sons were also in the army: Edmund Lock- 
yer, senr., Major, 57th (Oct. 21, 1824). On 
leave in 1818; W. Lockyer (April 9, 1815), 
in Sydney in 1828; Edmund Lockyer, ensign 
(Aug. 3, 1826), Sydney in 1828; H. F. Lock- 
yer (June 22, 1822), 3rd Foot, Sydney, 1827; 
Edmund Lockyer, senr., Major 57th (Oct. 
21, 1824), King George’s Sound in 1827; W. 
Lockyer, Ensign, Sydney 1827, V. D. L., 
1829-30; E. Lockyer, Ensign, Sydney, 1830. 

Lieut. C. J. Ottor (Nov. 12, 1827), 4th 
King’s Own at Emu, N.S.W., in 1834; More- 
ton Bay 1836. The Lockyer family (ex- 
cluding military persons of the name) ap- 
pears in the 1828 Census as follows :— 


17, 1829) 
(Feb. 9, 


Lockyer, Edmd, C{ame] F[ree] Royal 
Charlotte 1815, Pro. Landholder. 

as Mrs. 38 ‘s ,, 4,720 acres. 

- Sarah 16 ys ie 

mf Helen 13 yd 


” 





yy Hugh H. R. 4, 
‘a Louise 2 B.C. [born in the colony ]. 
HERBERT J. RUMSEY, F.S.A.G. 


ING OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT (clxvi. 
461).—In the Parliamentary Gazetteer 


of England and Wales, 1840-1844, I find the 
following : 


Henry Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, was 
made King of the Isle of Wight, by Henry Vi, 
the King placing the crown on the Duke’s head 
with his own hand; but he appears to have ob- 
tained no regal power, nor even a right to im- 
pinge, in any respect, upon the lordship. 

In Appendix I in the Itinerary of John 
Leland, edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith (1909) 
18: 

Henricus comes de Warwike ab Henrico 6, 
cui Charissimus erat, Coronatus in regem de 
Wigthe, et postea nominatus primus comes 
totius Angliae. 

Henricus 6 rex Angl. post 2 annos dedit ei 
titulum ducis Warwicensis,. 

d. FF Bt. 


EDICATION OF BOOKS TO INANI- 

MATE OBJECTS (clxvii. 11).—A gem 

its kind is Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘ Idle 

Thoughts . . . 1889,’ dedicated to his “‘ oldest 

and strongest pipe.’’ Another is Sir J. M. 

Barrie’s ‘Courage . . . 1922,’ dedicated to 
the ‘‘ Red gowns of St. Andrews.” 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


(The latter seems to be only verbally an 


example of such a dedication.] 


HERLOCK HOLMES’S PROTOTYPE 
(clxvi. 458).—Cf. also ‘ Joseph Bell. An 
appreciation by an Old Friend.’ 8vo., Edin- 
burgh and London, 1913. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ORDS OF SONGS WANTED (clxvi. 442; 
elxvii. 17)—Many of the verses of the 
song given by Mr. Carr are new to me, but 
there are two other verses which I recollect 
from my school days :— 


““Now these two sons they bought a goat, 
The colour of it was white, 

It used to climb up their bedpost 
And frighten them at night. 


Now these two sons they bought a goat 
Of quite a different hue, 

Reshend” of climbing up the post 
It scuttled down the flue.” 


H. C. Anprews. 
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The Library. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Birk 
beck Hill. Revised and enlarged edition by 
L. F. Powell. 4 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. £4 4s. net). 


WE are not given to easy superlatives, but 
we have no hesitation in saying after 
a wide survey of literature that this is the 
best edited book we have ever seen. Birkbeck 
Hill’s knowledge was amazing, and when his 
Boswell appeared in 1887 it was recognised 
as hors concours. Many since have used its 
vast Index to appear erudite. Out of print, 
it has been revised with a steady and learned 
attention to detail which has already occu- 
pied twelve years. The Life by Boswell is 
now issued and the Hebrides Tour and the 
Index volume will follow later. Mr. Powell 
is too modest to explain how much he has 
done. Suffice it to say that no fewer than 
285 pages have been added, full of curious 
information on Boswell’s panorama. The 
original pagination is retained with Hill’s 
notes, the additions to which are clearly 
marked. The scheme was awkward for the 
new annotator, sometimes as closely pressed 
for room as a spectator at a football Cup- 
Tie. But Mr. Powell has made a success of 
it, dismissing what he could not get in on 
the pages to an expanse of Appendixes at the 
end. He is a master-builder himself, and 
stones here and there have been added to the 
enlarged monument by many learned and 
patient scholars. More than four pages of 
* Acknowledgements’ show the generous help 
he has secured. Prof. Bensly, to take one 
example, has added much on the Latin side. 
Books on Johnson are published often 
enough but the writers seldom bother to con 
sider the fruits of modern research. Where 
Boswell goes wrong, they follow him. They 
are not aware of sources like the ‘ Johnson- 
ian Gleanings ’ of Mr. Reade, the new ‘ Bos 
well Papers,’ or the magnificent collection of 
Mr. R. B. Adam. The ordinary reader still 
goes to Macaulay for flashy and patronising 
judgments which should be out of date. The 
Clarendon Press gave the world in 1910 a 
juster view in Walter Raleigh’s ‘ Six Essays 
on Johnson,’ and now, one hundred and fifty 
years after his death, his fame stands high 
and secure. His fine courage and character, 
his tenderness and regard for the truth, his 
humanity and generosity, should be as clear 
to the observant reader as the defects due to 
his morbid constitution. 





Boswell was by no means the “‘ great fool ” 
Macaulay dubbed him, though his singular 
candour revealed his own excesses. In this 
he was like Pepys, whose immense gusto and 
vows of amendment he repeated. He was the 
forerunner of personal journalism, which is 
not apt to be kind, and his jealousy of John. 
son’s other intimates sharpened his pen. He 
| is always subtly suggesting that ‘‘ Codlin’s 

the friend, not Short.’? Everyone knows his 
| treatment of Goldsmith and now Mr. Powell 
| has revealed his depreciation of the learni 

| of Johnson’s dear friend Langton. He h 

| the bad taste to denounce the ugliness of 
| Gibbon, though he himself was no beauty, 
with a snub nose, bag-cheeks and other fea. 
tures which Carlyle has derided. Mr. Pow. 
ell finds him disingenuous about days when he 
was drunk and, worst of all, the author of 
| that scurrilous Ode on the Nuptials of John- 
son and Mrs. Thrale, which he did not ack. 
nowledge but praised in a footnote. 

Some of Hill’s references were annoying, 
those, for instance, to Johnson’s ‘ Works,’ 
Thus at I., 263, a famous passage about the 
Dictionary is quoted. It is from the Preface 
but is cited as ‘‘ Works, v., 51.’’ Mr. Pow- 
ell has altered such unsatisfactory directions 
and everywhere he adds things that Hill 
could not or did not know. The puzzle of 
Johnson’s residence at Oxford, which Bos- 
well put wrongly at three years, is now 
solved. Boswell had a way of referring to 
himself and others anonymously , and the 
task of finding out the persons meant has 
attracted several editors. It is a measure of 
Mr. Powell’s erudition that he has been able 
to make about a hundred new identifications, 
endorsing or correcting primary conjectures 
concerning both the famous and the _less- 
known. Among the latter, Cator, a rich mer- 
chant, played a leading part in the adminis- 
tration of the Thrale Trust, but he was not, 
as has been suggested, the wealthy man who 
was miserable, because he could not talk. Mrs. 
Thrale, however, though she chose him as a 
Trustee with Johnson’s approval, was severe 
on his social inadequacy. Once she gave her 
friends marks in a_ playful list for their 
various qualities. Cator appeared at the 
bottom with 0 for religion, morality, scholar. 
ship, manners, wit and humour. He scored 
13 out of a possible 180. Boswell and Dr. 
Burney got 19 out of 20 for good humour, and 
Johnson 0. 

Among many extras provided by Mr. Pow 
ell are careful essays on ‘ The Portraits of 
sohnson’ and ‘ The Monuments.’ The first 
records paintings from the life not mentioned 
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by Boswell, and the other discussions and dis- 
agreements about the statue in St. Paul’s. 
Johnson’s tall figure, as conceived by Bacon, 
forms one of the new and excellent illustra- 
tions. Mr. Powell’s long studies have given 
him nothing of the Johnsonian heaviness in 
style, but we can fancy a reader of to-day 
wondering what his adjective ‘‘ parableptic "’ 
means. Hill’s notes, where they are less use- 
ful, have been judiciously reduced. He men- 
tioned various contemporaries who bore John 
son’s two names. In the far distant future, 
with much literature lost, the earlier Samuel 
Johnson who also got a pension of £300 a 
year might be the most likely cause of con- 
fusion. Johnson’s disgust at having any- 
thing to do with a factious Whig would be 
incalculable. 

The standard of accuracy maintained is 
high. We mention a few points mainly to 
show that we have paid the volumes the at- 
tention they deserve. Hill’s classical refer- 
ence for ‘‘disjecta membra ”’ has escaped cor- 
rection. He wrote a long note about the pas- 
sage from Congreve put above Shakespeare, 
but did not get the point that it shows a re 
cognition of architecture, which Shakespeare 
ignored. None of the castles he uses in his 
plays is commended for the effect it makes 
as a background on the modern stage. Hill 
notes that ‘‘ Gibbon scarcely mentions John- 
son in his writings,’ and learnt better when 
he came to edit Gibbon’s autobiography. 
Gibbon was severe on ‘ Irene’ as well as the 
Dictionary. Godfrey Bosville was admitted 
a pensioner of St. John’s, Cambridge, on Nov. 
5, 1734, not in 1735. This detail is from the 
admirable book of ‘ Admissions’ edited by 
R. F. Scott, who might also have supplied 
matter concerning Demosthenes Taylor, who 
edited Lysias as well. Taylor was a striking 
character and many of his MSS. were bought 
for Oxford and Cambridge. He deserved one 
of the succinct sketches which Mr. Powell 
writes so well. 

If the ghosts of Johnson and Boswell meet 
to discuss the revelations of this edition, Bos- 
well’s gifts for evasion and apology will cer- 
tainly be needed. But he can end by remark- 
ing, ‘‘ Well, Sir, at any rate, they have 
treated my text with the regard paid to 
Aeschylus.”” In this line Hill was not so 
careful as he might have been, but Mr. Pow- 
ell is precise in the smallest detail. 

We can imagine no more delightful intro 
duction to a century growing in vogue than 
this masterly edition. The Hebrides volume 

to come, being less concerned with the tre- 
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mendous olio of London letters and friends, 
is not so serious a job to tackle, but the last 
volume of Index is capable of improvement 
and will doubtless be carefully reconsidered. 


Essays in Criticism. Second Series. (Uni- 
versity of California Press. 11s. 6d.). 
'H REE of these essays are concerned with 
Donne. There seems no end to the intel- 
lectual exercise which Donne is capable of 
providing. Mr. George Reuben Potter ex- 
plores Donne’s ‘ Discovery of Himself’; Mr. 
James M. Cline treats of the ingenious con- 
ception of a kind of poetry which is ‘‘ the 
movement of the mind ”’ and distinct from the 
poetry expressive of experience, and expounds 
this through Donne and Donne through it; 
and in ‘ Kidnapping Donne,’ Mr. Merritt Y. 
Hughes discusses the nature of Donne's 
‘“ scepticism ’’ with frequent criticism of re- 
cent accounts of it. All three essays are 


clever; stuffed with a variety of things; 
plainly the product of much poring; and 
somewhat heavy in the reading. It may, per- 


haps, be said that they give us ‘‘ the move- 
ment of the mind in the very act of appre- 
hending,’’ to quote Mr. Cline, rather than 
the thing apprehended: and whereas this is 
admissible in poetry, it is hardly so in liter- 
ary criticism. From Donne we pass to Pope, 
whose claim to be considered true poet is 
investigated by Mr. Willard H. Durham in 
an essay chiefly directed towards meeting 
modern depreciation of Pope’s poetry. An 
American estimate of thought and life in 
England from 1800 to 1815 and an estimate 
of Leigh Hunt viewed as more truly Ameri- 
can than English—by Mr. Harold Bruce and 
Mr. Myron F. Brightfield respectively—will 
possibly serve to modify, if not correct, the 
ideas of some English students. In ‘‘ Wise 
enough to play the fool,’’ Mr. Robert P. 
Utter attempts a new method of dramatic 
synthesis as between tragedy and comedy: it 
is a ponderous piece of work and would 
assuredly astonish Shakespeare, but it carries 
some good suggestions. ‘The Willing Sus- 
pension of Disbelief,’ by Mr. Bertrand H. 
Bronson, enquires into the conditions of 
successful make-believe illustrated princi- 
pally from ‘ A Midsummer-night’s Dream’ , 
and in ‘ Tragic Prodigality of Life,’ Mr. 
Willard Farnham gives us his thoughts on 
the view of death expressed, and enjoyed by 
audiences, in Elizabethan tragedy. Then, in 
‘The Poesy of Fiction,’ we have a theory of 
the true being of the novel and duty of the 
novelist set forth by Mr. Chauncey Wetmore 
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Wells. The concluding paper is of a differ- 
ent order: a scholarly little examination of 
the mediaeval data concerning that highly 
apocryphal personage, St. Amphilbalus, 
whose cult once flourished near St. Albans 
and whose name perhaps survives in that of 
the hamlet of Annables, seven miles from the 
city. 
BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
THE three hundred items of MEssks. 


Myers’s Catalogue No. 300 include a copy 
uncut, in the original boards and probably 


unique in this state, of Benjamin Franklin’s | 
edition of Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute’ in the Eng- | 


lish translation by James Logan (Phila- 
delphia, 1744: £250). The same price is 
asked for a first edition, in a particularly 
large copy, of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
(1667). Of the half-dozen manuscripts, the 
most important is a Book of Hours written 
in 1526 by Walter Cromer, with eighteen 


miniatures, numerous illuminated letters or | 


other ornamentation, to say nothing of the 
register of births entered on fly-leaves and 
versos. 
the King, and an interesting biographical 
note shows that he was an eminent personage 
of his day (£400). The catalogue describes 
also another Book of Hours—Franco-Flemish 
of the fifteenth century—which is priced £210. 
Other good items are Pynson’s Boccacio — 
‘‘ the Boke calledde John Bochas, descriuinge 
the Falle of Princis ’’—(1494: £180); a first 
edition of the Travels of Marco Polo (1579: 
£480) ; Whittington’s ‘ Grammatice Whitin- 
tonize Liber secundus de Nominum Declina- 
tione,’ from Wynkin de Worde’s press (1523 : 
£70) and Nicolas Udall’s ‘Flovres for 
Latine speakyng selected and gathered out 
of Terence’ (1544: £55). A series of 23 
autograph letters (three by Henry Thrale, the 
remainder by his wife—unpublished save for 
extracts in an article upon them in the Fort- 
nightly Review, August, 1903) is offered for 
£65; and another series of 28 letters—most of 
them addressed to Mrs. Piozzi, some of them 


of considerable interest—is offered for £70. ! 
More modern works include six volumes of | 


first issues of first editions of Surtees’s sport- 
ing novels (£70) ; a first colonial edition, not 
mentioned by Webb, of Hardy’s ‘ Jude the 
Obscure’ (1896: £21); a first issue of the 
first edition of Dickens’s ‘Sketches by Boz,’ 
and a nineteenth-century illuminated Persian 
manuscript of the Koran in Arabic, in a 





Cromer was physician-in-ordinary to | 


native lacquer-work binding (£25). We rvay 
also mention a pair of pastel drawings, } 
traits of the 2nd Duke of Leinster and . 
Duchess, by Daniel Gardner—ovals Qins. by 
7ins., in the original gold Florentine frames 
(£150). 


Unper the title ‘ Africana,’ Messrs, 
| Francis Epwarbs list something over 400 
| items in their Catalogue No. 573. The chief 
prize among them would seem to be a series 
of seven autograph letters by David Living- 
stone describing his voyage 1840-48 to the 
Cape, via Rio de Janeiro, and his experiences 
in the interior of Africa. Most of them are 
| of the year 1841. £125 is the price asked for 
| them. Messrs. Epwarps have H. C. An- 
drews’s book on Cape Heaths, Vols. i. to iii. 
| The whole work is in four volumes contain- 
ing 216 coloured plates (1802-09: £24) ; Bur- 
_chell’s ‘Travels in the Interior of Southern 
| Africa,’ a complete copy in the original boards 
| (1822-24: £37 10s.); and the ‘Game and 
| Wild Animals in Southern Africa’ of Sir’ 
| W. Cornwallis Harris (1840: £20). A not 
able item, priced £21, is a volume in which 
| are bound together four rare pamphlets re- 
lating to the administration as Acting- 
Governor of the Cape, of Sir Rufane Shaw 
Donkin in 1820. All are of the year 1827; 
three by Donkin himself (the principal one 


| is the author’s own copy) and one by Colonel 


Bird. And we also noted as of particular 
interest a set of six manuscript plans of for- 
tifications and other matters at the Cape per- 
taining to the first British occupation there 
(1796-97 : £35). We may also mention 
Latrobe’s ‘Journal of a Visit to South 
Africa, 1815-16’ (1818: £8); Churchill’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels’ (1744: 
£9) and Barrow’s ‘ Travels into the Interior 
of Southern Africa, 1797-98 ’ (1806: £6 6s.). 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
—— and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to ie within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
- a the contribution in question is to 
ound. 
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